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SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


N Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
A open to Boys under 15 (on June 1), will be 
held on June 5, 6, 7, Further information can 
be obtained from the Rev. the Headmaster, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF, 





a Council of the College invites applications 

for the Post of Assistant Lecturer in the 
Training Departments (Women). N.F.U. qualifi- 
cations desirable. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications with testi- 
monials (which need not be a must be sent 
on or before Saturday, March 2, 1907. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Registrar. 
February 13, 1907. 
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Books for Sale. 





ANDREA MANTEGNA, by Paul Kristeller. 

English Edition by S. A. Strong, M.A., 26 
plates and 162 text illustrations, 4to, buckram extra. 
Publisher, Longmans, 1901, at 7os. net, offered for 
22s. 6d.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





HE EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

conducted by Sir David Brewster. 18 vols, 

4to, half calf, 1830, 30s.—W. E. GouLpDEN, 5 St. 
Paul’s, Canterbury. 





== Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watter T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





ARKMAN, FRANCIS, THE WORKS OF, 

in 12 vols., post 8vo, cloth, published by 

Macmillan at £5 2s. net, offered at 50s, net.— 
WaLkeER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 
promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 
oe M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 

READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy ; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





M S TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

+ Circulars duplicated from Jzs. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials).—Mrs. JAcKson, 55 Rosebery 
Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue, E.C 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address- 
ing and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
en 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 





‘T YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 

Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Carefu accurate, prompt, 
od. 1000 words. Trials solicited.— Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 








Art 


eeetctenene 


F MILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

Ovens Eine —— in Oil or Water- 
Urs, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorregy, 3 The 

Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 








SIGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

: Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
ce) Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—** Coloma,” West Croydon, 








Books Wanted 





Ye History of Taxation, 4 vols 
Down the Road. 1875 
Doyle (R.) Christening Procession of Prince Taffy, coloured 
plates, 8vo, 1842 
Doyle (R.) Tournament; or Chivalry Revived, coloured plates, 
oblong 4to, 1830 
Dramatic Portraits, any Collection of 
Drayton (M.) Poems, 1619 
Poly-Olbion, 1613 or 1622 
Dr. Syntax in London, 1820, complete, or any odd parts 
Dr. Syntax’s Tours, 3 vols, 1812-1815-1820, or any odd parts 
of either 
Drummond (W.) Poems, 1656 
Forth Feasting, 1617 * 
Poems, 1616, 1656, 1659 
= Scenes from Pickwick (4 plates in wrapper), N D 
(1861) a) 
Dugdale’s St. Paul’s Cathedral, follo, 1657 7 
Dunstall (J.) Book of Flowers, Fruits, Birds, Beasts, etc. Four 
Series, or any, oblong quarto, 1661, etc. 
D’Urfey (T.) Wit and Mirth ; or, Pills, etc., 6 vols, 1719-20} 
Earle’s Views in New Zealand 
Eccentric Tales from the German, 1827 
Ecole Francaise, Les Estampes en Couleurs du xvii siecle, 
double set of proofs, 1885 
Eden, State of the Poor, 3 vols, 4to 
Edinburgh University Magazine, Jan. to April, 1871, or any 
Edwin and Angelina, 1765 
Egan (Pierce) Life of an Actor, 1825 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D,Lit, 


Edited by 


E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach, 
onal ate re pate 
. my ys blue leather, lanan 


Lonpons J, CLARKE & CO, 


cloth, 3s, 6d. net ; blue leather 
cloth, gil 





Publishers’ Media. 


THE SPHERE 
‘6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K, S. 
appears each Week. 


Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
Io, 12, £4, and 16 Pages Daily. 








Tue Eveninc Parser or THE EpucaTep Man 
anv His Famity. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 

Literature, and without doubt the best 

Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 


Special Columns for New Books. } 


Next to Literary Matter evewy Day. 
Orrices: Newson Srrper, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily, 


PePruLaR FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art 
and Dramatic Events. 


Sctence and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 





THE LIVERPOOL COURIER 
ESTABLISHED 1808, DAILY{AND WEEKLY. 


The ‘‘ Liverpool Courier” is a first-class newspaper 
having a very large circulation in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales. 


SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ PAGE EVERY FRIDAY 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


Is the most widely circulating paper in the 
four Western Counties. 


Lonpon Private Wire OFFICE? 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PLymouTHIsM, Lonpon.”* 
Telephone No. ¢ 165 HoLsorn, 











Hotel 
BERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN'S 
HOTEL.—First class, facin sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 


moderate. Tariff oh application,—W, H. PALMER, 
Proprietor, 
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SMITH, ELDER& CO.’ NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “HISTORICAL SERIES FOR 
BIBLE STUDENTS.” 


Outlines for the Study ¢ of Biblical His- 
tory and Literature ROM THE EARLIEST 


TIMES TO 200 A.D. 
FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, Ph.D., D.D., and HENRY 

THATCHER FOWLER, Ph.D. With Maps and Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* These outlines enable the student to get at the Bible itself in a most helpful way, to 


realise vividly the story which it relates, supplements or develops, and to appreciate the various 


— in the gtadual Flopment of the Israel which became the world’s religious teacher. 
[On February 18. 


Te ONES OF PARIS IN 
ORY AND LETTERS. 


By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 
New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. With many Portraits and Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* A few copies of the two-volume edition are still tobe had. Price 18s, 
[On February 18. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of ‘‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surréy Garden.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


Atuenzum.—“ If every one’s letters were as informative and entertaining and suggestive 
as Mrs. le’s, life would be more interesting, at least as far as correspondence is concerned. 
Altogether it is a delightful gossiping o//a podrida. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 


By S. G, TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, 9s. net. 


Truta.—" All Miss Tallentyne’s portraits stand out clear and sharp in this graphic book 
which deserves an honoured permanent place in the library.” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. 


Translated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF 





MARTIN by Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 7s, 6d. net. 
Stawparo.—“ lever, well-reasoned, ond full of information.” 
PROVINCIAL LETTERS °32,2t%er 


By the Author of * Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 
|  Trmes,—“ Delightful examples of the art of light and graceful causerie.’ 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Warertoo Pace, S.W. 


FIELDING & SMOLLETT’S NOVELS 


The Best Available Library Editions 
in the Market. 


In large type, with Engraved Portraits and 


ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
By H. K. BROWNE (“Phiz ”) 
Large 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, each vol. 








FIELDING 


AMELIA. JONATHAN WILD ; Journey 


JOSEPH ANDREWS. 340 pb. 


TOM JONES. 2 vols., 854 pp. to Next World. 326 pp. 

| SMOLLETT 
RODERICK RANDOM. 402 pp. | SIR LANCELOT GREAVES. 
on PICKLE. 2 vols. | snvENTURES OF AN ATOM. 
FERDINAND, COUNT 390 Pp. 


FATHOM. 428 pp. HUMPHRY CLINKER. 374 pp. 





2s. Editions, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, are also published ot 
AMELIA, JOSEPH ANDREWS, TOM JONES, 
HUMPHRY CLINKER, PEREGRINE PICKLE, 
AND RODERICK RANDOM. 





Georce Rovttepce & Sons, Lrp., Lonpon, 








Macmillan and Co.’s List. 


A Powerful Story of Passion and 
Politics. 


HER MAJESTY’S 
REBELS 


6/- 
By S. R. LYSAGHT 


MornincG Post.—‘‘ Altogether ‘ Her Majesty’s Rebels’ is a remarkable 
book, and no one on the lookout for the best in contemporary fiction can 
afford to miss it, It would be vain to attempt to ‘ place’ Mr, Lysaght on 
the strength of it, but——-we shall read it again. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. 
By the AUTHOR OF “‘MADEMOISELLE IXE” and “CECILIA 
DE NOEL.” 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE AND THE 
SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. 


(Gréek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. 
By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Litt.D. 
8vo, 14s. net. 


New Book by Author of “The Faith of 
: _ @ Christian.” 
THE FIFTH GOSPEL. 


Being the Pauline Interpretation of the Christ. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: 


The Social and Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. 
By Prof. T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.) 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, §s. [Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 


TRiIBUNE.—" The, author has done his work excellently. . . . A most 
useful little book.” 




















PART II. NOW READY, 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
Patt II. PROMETHEUS BOUND. THE SUPPLIANT MAIDENS. 
By ARTHUR 5S. WAY, D._Lit. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*.* Previously Published: Part I. 3s. 6d. net. 


STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF 
HE MIND. 


By W. MITCHELL, Hughes Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Adelaide, 8vo, ros, net. 


*,* A book on the theory of the mind, written as a text-book for Univer- 
sity students, but 4 general reader will find no difficulty in reading it, if he is 
not too anxious to run as he reads, 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 
By F.C. S. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 
8vo, 10s. net, 














SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 


By Prof. HENRY SIDGWICK, 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


H. FIELDING. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Library Edition, 2s, net, Popular Edition, rs. 6d. ; Sewed 18 





Crown 8vo. 


salami ad [English Men of Letters. 
TOM JONES. 
Two vols, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. Roxburgh birding, 58. net each. 
{Libvary of English Classics: 





MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., Lonpon, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


It may be centenaries have been somewhat overdone in 
Great Britain during the last few years, and that the public 
has become a little weary of them, We trust, however, 
that the two hundredth centenary of the birth of Henry 
Fielding will not be allowed to pass without suitable 
attention. Henry Fielding, who was born at Glaston- 
bury, Somerset, on April 22,1707, and died at Lisbon, 
in the forty-seventh year. of his age, remains still the 
greatest of our English novelists. If he has a rival it is 
Sir Walter Scott, and Sir Walter, with characteristic 
modesty, ever looked upon him as a master. It has been 
the fashion in puritanical times to look upon Fielding as 
deficient in morality, but this, we think, is a mistaken 
view. It is the narrow-minded man who exaggerates 
human peccadilloes and offeices. It was a deadly sin in 
the eye of an old parish minister of Scotland to shave on 
Sunday, It is a deadly sin on the part of some martinets 
of to-day to play a game at cards, to bet on a horse-race, 
or to indulge in what is called a little fiutter on the Stock 
Exchange. But a mind raised above these trivial issues, 
although it may not defend offences against the manners 
of the time, is able to look on them with a wide and 
sunny toleration, 


Fielding had “ gone through the mill” himself. Brought 
up with extravagant ideas, untrained to the economy and 
prudence that abject poverty teaches, and of a very 
generous and open nature, he had been something of a 
spendthrift. We can fancy him in merry mood at a play 
or at a tavern, even at resorts of a more questionable 
nature. His was certainly no cloistered virtue. But he 
came out of those experiences imbued with a wide 
understanding. He could reveal the follies and even the 
sins of youth, though nowhere is he found to commend 
them. But he who takes the whole universe for his province 
cannot feel or even simulate the indignation of the man 
who concentrates his gaze upon one putrid spot. 


_Again, Fielding lived in the gay, clever, material 
eighteenth century at a time when the squires whom he 
knew best drank hard, and hunted hard, and swore and 
lived self-contained, almost brutish lives, while in town 
the note was one of happy, clever, unconcerned material- 
ism, Fielding looked out on this lively, and, as some 











thought, wicked world with eyes that had a good deal 
of laughter and often of mockery in them. He appraised 
at their true worth the aims and ambitions of his con- 
temporaries, but he also knew the value of a man like 
Mr. Allworthy, whose goodness he is never tired of 
praising. He himself belon ed to the tribe of Cervantes 
and Moliére and Le Sage. He was no stern moralist, 

yet it will be found that the rule of right is seldom trans- 
gressed in his works. No writer is worthier of a 
memorial celebration. 


France at this moment is much more classical than 
we; for Paris has on the boards of the Comédie 
Francaise and des Arts respectively the Electra of 
Sophocles and the Clouds of Aristophanes. (The Barce- 
lona theatres have had an Electra which is by neither 
Sophocles nor Euripides, but by Perez Galdoz, a political 
anti-Jesuit writer.) Even such a good Parnassien and old 
friend of Leconte de Lisle as Catulle Mendés protests 
against the plethora of classicism in the capital. It is only 
a year and a half since Greek tragedy was last on these 
French boards at the Nouveau. English subjects, espe- 
cially Shakespeare, vary Hellenism in Paris. At the Od 
is de Vigny’s Chatterton, in whose text figure such words as 
emburled, deslavatic, acrool, vocables unknown to the 
Neglected English Dictionary, and the Chattertonian 
orthography mysterk, for mystic (Stello, p. 61); but then 
“in London one doés not know one’s Chatterton”! The 
Electra is translated fairly literally by M. A. Poizat, but 
the Clouds camhot compare (at least to a modern Greek) 
with Soures’s edition, which “did” the provinces, and 
Egypt, a few years ago, to the delight of the sea-divided 
Hellene. Soures is as ‘‘ Athenian ” to-day as was Socrates, 
travestied by, and present at, the C representation. 
Surely this renaissance in the metropolis of fashion and 
taste is an earnest of new interest in old Greek, and is 
especially natural, as regards tragedy, in a country which 
has been faithful, through good and evil report, to the 
Three Unities, 


Two Electras (“sad Electra’s poet” does not figure 
here, as lending himself but little to the elaque !), one in 
Paris and one in Spain, and an Old Attic comedy in 
Lutetia—are facts to give us pause. But did this comedy 
kill Saint Socrates ? and did we kill Thomas Chatterton ? 
and starve Milton? and deny bread to Speticer (so De 
Vigny’s Stello justly spells the begetter of The Faery Queen, 

-°238)? Galdoz now triumphs in the land that sent 
amoéns to the hospital and Cervantes to final destitu- 
tion. To our account stand Dryden’s death and non 
burial; S. Butler, Sydenham, Rushworth, and their 
dreary ends. Each country has its quota of neglected 


talent. 


A modern French writer wrote this week that, after all, 
Chatterton was a feeble forger and given to mean envy. 
He was, also, too inartistically old-fashioned, with his 
* cloudes’”’ (not of the pregrandis senex): 


hiltring atteness the sunnis fetive face, 
and the blacke tempeste swolne and gatherd up apace. 


The pretended Rowley du Mouline could hardly, had he 
existed, have written these lines in or about 1449. And 
my Lord Mayor, the author of ‘‘ Vathek,” had done well 
had he, as M. le comte de Vigny makes him in his 
imagination, cured the Bristol boy of poetry ; and Horace 
Walpole better, had he not refused his manuscript. 


But what are our forgers, Chatterton and Macpherson, 
to Galileo Galilei, Blaise Pascal, G. W. Leibnitz? ‘The 
Italian is accused of borrowing the (per. ‘m) 
invention from a Middelbourg spectacle-maker, with which 
to see his Jupiter’s satellites on Januaty 7, r6ro, The 
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Frenchman, as one of his own countrymen also has written 
lately, in the Revue de Paris, borrowed from Descartes 
the idea of quicksilver’s sensibility to rarefied air. And 
the German-Slav philosopher even changed the dates of 
documents after copying Newton’s Calculus discoveries. 
Again, Robert Estienne robbed Meigret, as the parallel 
quotations of Professor F. Brunot, in his lately-published 
book, fully and unhappily prove. If things go on at this 
rate, now that Moses has been shown to have assimilated 
the Babylonian Code, we shall soon be asking from whom 
the Mathematics of the Rhind papyrus (circa ix. cent. B.C.) 
were silently annexed. 


We have protested several times in these columns against 
what we regard as a pernicious habit: the insertion of 
snippet introductions at the beginning of reprints of the 
classics. The writers of many—we might almost say the 
majority—of them are incompetent, and the result of 
their criticism (for they are seldom content with the 
statement of facts) is that the reader who is unacquainted 
with the work reprinted goes to it with a prejudiced and 
often narrow-minded opinion of its merits or defects. 
If these ‘‘appreciators”’ must soothe the cacoethes scribendi, 
their lucubrations should be placed at the end, not the 
beginning of the book. Then the reader could—possibly 
with profit to himself—compare his judgment with theirs. 
Occasionally, as in Dr. Ward’s edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
works, and in Canon Beeching’s selection of Herrick’s 
poems, which we notice in another column, we would not 
willingly have missed the introductions, but these are 
isolated instances and do not affect the principle involved. 
Three little books—‘“t Essays by William Hazlitt,” ‘‘ Poems 
by Robert Burns,” and “Poems by Matthew Arnold’”’— 
very tastefully printed and bound, and issued in Messrs. 
Blackie’s “‘ Red Letter Library,” serve to illustrate the 
merits and the defects of the fashion against which we raise 
our voice in vain. 


Of the introductions, the first is good, the second 
indifferent, the third bad. For Mr. Charles Whibley’s 
sympathetic essay on Hazlitt we have nothing but praise. 
It is sound and scholarly, and enthusiasm never gets the 
better of the critical faculty. Mr: Whibley does not 
“gush.” He shows us, in a few excellently worded sen- 
tences, Hazlitt as he was; he never attempts to intrude 
his own views about the work itself; knowing the man, 
we may love his writing or despise it. That is as it 
should be. Mr. Whibley, we feel, will regret, with us, 
that the publishers have seen fit to spoil his work by 
appending a multitude of notes, many of which would be 
regarded as an insult by a man with the intelligence of a 
fifth-form schoolboy. We may take as a characteristic 
example : 

Rembrandt (1607-1669), Dutch painter, famous for his treatment of 
biblical subjects, etchings, portraits, and pictorial studies of old 
age... 


Is it not illuminating ? 


Mr. Neil Munro’s “introduction” to Burns is unremark- 
able and contains nothing that has not been better said 
many times before. Weare grateful for the glossary. Not 
every one knows that “leal’’ means “Joyal.” Mrs. 
Meynell has been chosen to “introduce ’’ Matthew Arnold, 
and this is how she sets to work : 

Rare is the surprise of Matthew Arnold’s poetry. But we may 
recognise it in that most beautiful line, at once cold and moving, 

The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea; 


and in the unusual depth, calm, and gravity of the tragic line in 
**Sohrab and Rustum ”’— 


Soon be that day, my son, and deep that sea, 


Matthew Arnold’s thought is reputed to be more trivial and querulous 
than in truthitis... His poetry belongs to his youth, and even to 
an imitative stage of youth, which in his case must have lasted long. 
Much of it has the little scholarly strut of a lad conscious of an 
uncommon interest in the classics, We shall perhaps do his talent, 





his intellect, and his distinction the best justice if we read much of 
his verse, lofty though it is, as the work of a young man—a lad much 
belated—and then we admire him as a wonderful boy indeed, 


We wish that Matthew Arnold could have read this. 


We have received an amusing letter from a corre- 
spondent, from which the following is an extract. It 
ought to be added that he was good enough to send with 
it the bill referred to: 


It is said that ignorance, by unknown twists and turns, frequently 
transforms itself into delightful and unconscious humour. Here are 
a few apt illustrations from my bookseller’s bill lately received. First 
offence: .‘‘Tom Jones"’ is put down as “ Fielding’s Poems.” 
Secondly, Mr. A. O. Prickhard's translation of ‘‘ Longinus on the 
Sublime” is spoken of as ‘‘ 1 Sublime Transaltion”; truly a sublime 
translation of ignorance into wit! But thirdly, the greatest offence 
of all, and terribly shocking to the gentle spirits of those who see 
‘*God in Everything and Everything in God,’’ a book on Pantheism 
is written down as ‘‘ Pantherism”—something evidently aggressively 
savage and certainly not consonant with the ending words of Mr. 
J. Allanson Picton’s little book, i.e, “For we [Pantheists] have 
passed ‘ To where beyond these voices there is peace.’” 


From Messrs. Sisley, who, for some reason which we 
are unable to fathom, label themselves ‘‘ Makers of 
Beautiful Books,’ comes a volume which they are pleased 
to call *‘ Ovid’s Art of Love.” Their claim might have 
been justified had as much care been bestowed upon the 
inside as upon the outward adornment. The binding is 
excellent and the endpapers of no particular demerit ; the 
type and paper are poor, and in the copy sent to us, the 
sheets have been so badly folded that many pages are 
askew, and on some the print is down in the “ gutter” on 
one side, leaving a vast margin on the other. The book 
opens up questions of the ethics of editing with which we 
have no space to deal. The reader should have been told 
definitely, for instance, that the translation of Book I. is 
by Dryden, that of Book II. by the Rev. Dr. Yalden, and 
that of Book III. by Congreve. 


In his Introduction, Mr. C. W. Ryle says that “' coarse- 
ness and indelicacy of expression,” which too often mar 
seventeenth-and eighteenth-century versions of theclassics, 
“have been carefully expunged.” When we find by 
comparing editions—for Mr. Ryle does not indicate where 
his blue pencil has been at work—that this bowdlerising 
means not merely the toning down of a phrase and the 
excision of a couplet here and there, but the omission 
of passages of considerable length—in the episode of 
Pasiphaé, upwards of sixty lines—we wonder why the 
Makers of Beautiful Books thought it worth while to 
print so wicked a work as this at all. Having decided 
that it was worth while, they might have reflected that 
the author’s name and the title of the poem suffice to 
warn off the puritanical. Those who would be shocked 
by what has been expunged will be equally shocked by 
the mangled remains. The non-classical reader who 
wishes to know what Ovid had to say will not thank 
Mr. Ryle for looking carefully after his morals, and 
will turn to the complete work—not very difficult to come 
by. Thrice happy is he who can bid meticulous editors 
go hang, and with his feet on the fender enjoy Ovid 
entire. 


For, after all, “Glorious John” has given us an 
adaptation of the poem to the manners of his own day 
rather than a translation. How little care has been taken 
to preserve the “local colour” is shown by the insertion 
of such a couplet_as (p. 20): 

Dress not, in short, too little or too much: 

And be not wholly French, nor wholiy Dutch ; 
by the rendering of gausapa by crape (p. 40), and by the 
mention of Ruelles (p. 64). Here and there we have the 
Dryden touch, ¢.g. (p. 17): 


With daily lies she dribs thee into cost ; 
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and (p. 23): 


Clip every word, and if by chance you speak 
Too home... 


We have noted a few misprints: dove for drove (p. 8), 
head for hand (p. 22), Pawan for Pean (p. 30), their for 
your (p. 56, last line but three), best for bets (p. 65, last 
line), Dane for Danaé (p. 67); and an is omitted before 
Umbrian on p. 64, line 7. 


English journalism has lost one of her greatest sons in 
Sir William Howard Russell, who died last Sunday at the 
age of eighty-six. He was the first of war-correspondents 
in the sense that he revived what had never been a very 
serious profession, and brought it up to a point of 
excellence, which will probably never be reached again. 
His predecessors were few in number and never realised 
what power lay within the reach of the special corre- 
spondent: the best known of them were Crabbe Robinson 
and G. L. Gruneisen, who are remembered now as literary 
men and the friends of literary celebrities, rather than as 
war-correspondents. It is remarkable that the lead 
given by the Times during the Crimea was followed by 
almost every paper, and it was during that campaign 
that the artist-correspondent first appeared in the shape 
of Mr. William Simpson. 


Many novelists have been war-correspondents, though 
the imagination that is indispensable to the writer 
of fiction is not wholly desirable in the correspondent. 
Russell’s novel was not a success, partly because the 
qualities indispensable in a great journalist are not 
those which make a great novelist. We find, indeed, 
that the merit of the correspondent and of the novelist 
vary inversely. There were, for example, William 
Black, Frederick Boyle, and G, A. Henty, all of whom 
made their reputations on fields other than that of war, 
though all were at some time special correspondents. 
The last two accompanied the Abyssinian expedition of 
1867, when the journalistic honours of the day fell to the 
lot of H, M. Stanley, who, with characteristic energy and 
enterprise, rode to the coast with the earliest news of the 
fall of Magdala, 


The Corporation Art Gallery of Birmingham has received 
from a body of subscribers three tapestries designed by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, a native of Birmingham, and 
woven by Messrs. Morris and Co. The works, which are 
reproductions in method of medieval arras tapestry, are 
part of the series illustrating the quest of the Holy Grail 
and were till recently in Compton Hall, Wolverhampton. 
The gift was made as a token of appreciation of the work 
done by the Art Gallery Committee, and especially by 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the Director, who has done much 
to make the Birmingham collection one of the best in the 
provinces, 


The library of Mr. R. Kirkham Hodgson, of Ashgrove, 
Sevenoaks, will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge, on. Wednesday the 2oth inst. The collection 
is notable for topographical and historical books. Amongst 
them are Chauncey’s Antiquities of Hertfordshire, 1700 ; 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire; Hasted’s History of Kent, 
4 vols., 1778-99; and Whitaker’s History of Richmond- 
shire, 2 vols., large paper, 1823. There is a fine large 
Paper copy of the 1788 (Paris) edition of Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, with beautiful plates after Cipriani, etc., and 
engraved by Bartolozzi and others. There is also Dibdin’s 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana and some of his other biblio- 
graphical works, the original issue of the 1817-30 edition 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon, a first edition of Scrope’s Art 
of Deer-Stalking, and a second folio Shakespeare. 











LITERATURE 


A NEW CRITICISM OF HERRICK 


Poems of Herrick. Selected, with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. Canon Begcuine. (Jack, 2s. 6d. net.) 


IN these pages we have often protested against the habit 
of prefixing an appreciation to a new edition of 
one of the poets. .The critical essay with which Canon 
Beeching introduces the poems of Herrick is, however, 
justified by its own success. He himself is a poet, and— 
what is more to the purpose—he belongs to the tribe of 
Herrick. Long before reading this preface we noticed in 
Canon Beeching’s work evidence of the same spirit, the 
same artistic aim, that we find in the ‘‘ Hesperides,” and 
no one but a lifelong and intelligent admirer could have 
written the critical essay that we now have under con- 
sideration. It begins with a simple and unbiassed little 
biography in which the most interesting point is that 
Herrick in London was a friend and disciple of Ben 
Jonson. ‘At the Sun, the Dog, the Triple Tun,” it was 
**we’” who became “nobly wild, not mad.” Herrick 
certainly belonged to the tribe of Ben: 


When [ a verse shall make, 
Know I have pray’d thee, 
For old religion’s sake, 
Saint Ben, to aid me. 


And undoubtedly he liked meeting congenial spirits at 
inns better than the idea of becoming a country parson. 

Canon Beeching takes the charitable and kindly view 
that Perilla, Perenna, Julia, Anthea, Electra and Bianca 
are but “airy nothings,”’ creatures of the imagination. He 
sees no reason to doubt that the poet was perfectly sincere 
and truthful when he wrote: 


Go I must; when I am gone 
Write but this upon my stone; 
Chaste I lived, without a wife, 
That’s the story of my life. 
Strewings need none, every flower 
Is in this world, bachelor. 


We are glad that Canon Beeching discredits the suggestion 
of Mr. Gosse that Julia bore Herrick a daughter. The 
evidence on this point is very vague, 

To turn from the man’s life to his work, our critic 
puts his finger with great precision upon the qualities 
of the poetry. He gives the first place to “ concreteness.” 
Herrick cared very little for the abstract: 


His loves are all substantial ladies in heavy silks; his pastures are 
full of fat cattle; even the dew-drops on his flowers are full-bodied, 


Herrick, too, was an artist to his finger-tips. We see it 
from his experiments and successes. When a good 
thought struck him he tried it in various metres, as is 
shown in his two epigrams upon love: 


Love is a circle and an endless sphere, 
From good to good revolving here and there, 
and: 
Love is a circle that doth restless move 
In the same sweet eternity of love, 


As an example of the originality with which he used words 
the following is quoted: 


Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 

Then, then, methinks how sweetly flows 
The liquefaction of her clothes, 

Next, when I cast my eyes and see 
That brave vibration, each way free, 
O! how that glittering taketh me. 


‘Liquefaction,’ “‘vibration,” ‘‘glittering”’—how ex- 
quisitely these words are used! In such a masterpiece in 
miniature as the following, words are applied with an art 
that is delightfully delicate: 
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I dare not ask a kiss, 
I dare not beg a smile, 
Lest having that, or this, 
I might grow proud the while, 
No, ao, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee. 


Other peculiarities, as Canon Beeching remarks, are his 
Latinisms—his “ candour” and “ pullulate” and the extra- 
otdinary compounds he creates with the prepositions 
inter- and circum-. The soul is the “ circummortal part”’ 
and "daisy rings” are ‘‘interplaced with ribbonings.” 
For diminutives he had a passion not unlike that of the 
present day: 


One poem is called ‘‘A Ternary of Littles’ ; many are written in 
diminutive lines like Swift's Liliputian Ode, and the poet coins at 
will forms like quarrelet, zonulet, pipkinet, shepherdling, disposeress. 


In the use of metre he was a pupil of Ben Jonson, but 
Canon Beeching says—and we agree with him: 


It must be admitted that in the variety and success of his experi- 
ments he left Jonson far behind. It is interesting, for the sake of 
observing his rhythmical skill, to compare two poems that he wrote 
upon the immortality of his verses, The metres are not so very 
different, but in effect they are poles apart; the one being as brisk 
and lively as the spring, the other slow and meditative and melan- 
choly. 

Now is the time for mirth, 

Nor cheek or tongue be dumb ; 
For with the flowery earth 

The golden pomp is come. 


The golden pomp is come; 
For now each tree does wear, 
Made of her pap and gum, 
Rich beads of amber here. 


Now reigns the rose, and now 
Th’ Arabian dew besmears 
My uncontrolled brow 
And my retorted hairs. 
Trust to good verses then; 
They only will aspire 
When pyramids as men 
Are lost i’ th’ funeral fire. 


As a contrast to this, observe the infinite skill with which the pace is 
slackened in the following— 


Only a little more 
I have to write, 
Then I'll give o'er, 
And bid the world good-night. 


’Tis but a flying minute 
That I must stay, 
Or linger in it ; 

And then I must away. 


O Time, thou cut’st down all ! 
And scarce leav’st here 
Memorial 

Of any men that were. 

‘ . . 

Pillars let some set up, 
If so they please, 


Here is my hope, 
And my Pyramides, 


His country poems are those of an artistic observer. Such 
phrases as “‘lily-wristed morn” and “ wicker arks” are 
as fine as the epithets of Homer : 


You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home, 


To Nature he applies the same art that he does to the 
fair ladies of his imagination. 

We have said enough to show how carefully and lovingly 
Canon Beeching has analysed and described his tavourite 
poet. His estimate is both high and kindly and cannot 


but help those who wish to be discerning in their love of 
good verses, 





EURIPIDES THE HUMAN 


The Medea of Euripides. Translated into English rhyming 
Verse, with explanatory Notes, by Girsert Murray, 
LL.D. (Allen, 2s. net.) 


Dr. Murry has not mentioned on his title-page a Short 
introduction full of insight and new and original points 
of view; but it is not the least pleasing part of a very 
pleasing book. We are startled when we read that the 
real love of Jason’s life was his love for the ship Argo; 
but when we come to read the play caréfully again we 
observe that the primeval ship had really touched thé 
imagination of the romantic adventurer who was mystic- 
ally consigned in his childhood to the wise centaur Chiron, 
to chartér in his manhood the first of ships and fulfil the 
hard tasks imposed by the usurper Pelias—in whith he 
famously succeeds, through thé aid of the enchantress 
Medea, daring as potent; who sacrifices her brother’s life 
to bring her hero back to Greece, where by craft she 
compasses the death of Jason’s supplanter, Pelias. Her 
love for Jason and for her children is animal, brute-like : 
and this is brought out by the poet with amazing skill. 
She is a female Othello. Dr. Marray says that Jason 
“ probably rather loved Hér.” But we see no trace of 
this in the play, while he boasts cynically of fhe wild 
passion with which he inspired hér. His miattiage 
with Creusa he frankly describes as a mariage de conven- 
ance, into which feeling did not enter at all. Jason accepts 
the hand of the princess; and, when Creon, the father of 
Creusa, resolves to banish Medea, he thinks there is a 
good deal to be said for Creon’s poitit of view. There 
begins the tragedy. Whatever may be said for the Jason 
of the beautiful poem of Apollonius Rhodius (atid eveti 
there he pales before the hetoine Medea), the Jason of the 
Euripidean play is a very sorry hero indeed. 

The Medea, which was brought out in 432 B.c.—the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War—is a very gteat play with 
the defects which mar the early efforts of a great genius, 
which must be condemned from the region of high art, 
but which would have been an irreparable loss if they 
had been suppressed. Romeo ought not to have given 
his brilliant picture of the Apothecary’s shop, distracted 
as he was by the doubts and fears inspited by the 
crisis; Mercutio could never have woven the delicate 
fancy about Queen Mab; Medea should not have wept in 
the second scene with Jason, and the scene with Aegeus 
is out of place; but who would wish any of these scenes 
away? And we see how the maturer art of the Greek as 
well as the English poet rejected digtessions, if they may 
be so called, however finely executed. We are altogether 
in accord with Dr. Murray when he writes: 


For concentrated dramatic quality and sheer intensity of passion 
few plays ever written can vie with the Medea. 


The meétrification is beautiful. It, is free from that 
tendency to resolve long syllables which makes the later 
plays of Euripides far less pleasing to the ear. © 
Dr. Murray still adheres. to rhymed couplets, and 

certainly his success in achieving an easy flow of verse 
is amazing; but we should be glad to see it transferred 
to a more suitable arena. Let him put into verse Mr. 
Mackail’s selections from the Greek Anthology, which 
crave the art of a deft versifier, while the senarius 
actually loses weight by being renderedinrhyme. Though 
Dr. Murray should surpass even Medea in the arts of 
conjuring, he could not avoid omissions and imnter- 
polations in the interests of the rhyme. To go no 
tarther than vv. 30-33, the words in italics dre not in the 
Greek : 

Only the white throat in a sudden shame 

May writhe, and all alone she moans the name 


Of father, and land, and home, torsook that day 
For this man’s sake, who casteth her away. 


Again, in v; 720 when Aegeéus in the Greek says only 
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that its whole hope of progeriy is gone, in the English he 
déclafés : 
Tis this hath madé mine whole 
Life 4s a shadow, and starved ont my soul. 


Many cases like this could be adduced, but there are 
passages in which even in the shackles of thyme the poet 
(for Dr. Murray is a poet) moves easily and renders faith- 
fully, ¢.g.; im Medea’s soliloquy about her children (1028- 
1044): 
44) Oh, cursed be mine own hard heart! ‘Twas all 
In vain, then, that I reared you up, so fall 
And fair ; in vain I bore you, and was torn 
With those long pitiless pains, when you were born. 
Ah, wondrous hopes my poor heart had in you, 

How you would tend me in mine age, and do 
The shroud about me with your own dear hands, 
When I lay cold, blesséd in all the lands 
That knew us. And that gentle thought is dead ! 
You go, and I live on, to eat the bre 
Of long years, to myself most full of pain. 
And never your dear eyes, never again, 
Shall see your mother, far away being thrown 
To other shapes of life... . My babes, my own, 
Why gaze yé so ?— What is it that ye see ?— 
And laugh with that last laughter? ... Woeis me, 
What shail I do? 

Women, my strength is gone, 
Gone like a dream, since once I looked upon 
Those shining faces. . , . I can do it not. 


And we must quote in justification of our view the 
death of Creusa (1186-1203): 


The carcanet of gold 
That gripped her brow was molten in a dire 
And wondrous river of devouring fire. 
And those fine robes, the gift thy children gave— 
God's mercy !—everywhere did lap and lave 
The delicate flesh ; till up she sprang, and fled, 
A fiery pillar, shaking locks and head 
This way and that, seeking to cast the crown 
Somewhere away. But like a thing nailed down 
The burning gold held fast the anadem, 
And through her locks, the more she scattered them, 
Came fire the fiercer, till to earth she fell, 
A thing—save to her sire—scarce nameable, 
And strove no more. That cheek of royal mien, 
Where was it—or the place where eyes had been? 
Only from crown and temples came faint blood 
Shot through with fire. The very flesh, it stood 
Out from the bones, as from a wounded pine 
The gum starts, where those gnawing poisons fine 
Bit in the dark—a ghastly sight! And touch 
The dead we durst not. We had seen too much .. . 


But the last words hardly convey the Greek, and are due 
only to the rhyme. 

More pleasing still are the lyrical parts, where the very 
form of the metre seems to permit a less close adherence 
to the words of the text, for instance in the Nurse’s appeal 
to the children (98-110): 


Ah, children, hark! She moves again 
Her frozen heart, her sleeping wrath. 
In, quick! And never cross her path, 

Nor rouse that dark eye in its pain ; 


That fell sea-spirit, and the dire 

Spring of a will untaught, unbowed. 

Quick, now !|— Methinks this weeping cloud 
Hath in its heart some thunder-fire, 


Slow gathering, that must flash ere long. 
I know not how, for ill or well, 
It turns, this uncontrollable 
Tempestuous spirit, blind with wrong. 


The glorification of Athens, which Dr. Murray compares 
with the famous speech of Pericles in Thucydides, Book ii., 
is also a fine piece of metrification, We give the first 
strophe (824-834) : 


The sons of Erechtheus, the olden, 

Whom high gods planted of yore 
In an old land of héaven uptiolden, 

& proud land unttéddeén of wat : 
They are hungered, and lo, their desire 
. With wisdom is fed as with meat: 

In their skies is a shining of fire, 

A joy in the fall of their feet ; 











And thither, with manifold dowers, 

From the North, from the hills, from the morn, 
The Muses did gather their powers, 

That a child of the Nine should be born ; 
And Harmony, sown as the flowers, 

Grew gold in the acres of corn. 


We will conclude with the celebrated crux beginning at 
v. 214. We find it difficult to reconcile with either the 
Greek text or Dr. Murray's Latin version of it in his 
Clarendon Press edition, the verses 214-226; but the 
whole passage is finely done, though in the last words 
there is a fierce sneer at men (due to the need for rhyme) 
which the Greek does not countenance : 


Women of Corinth, I am come to show 

My face, lest yé despisé me. For I know 

Some heads stand high and fail not, even at night 
Alone—far less like this, in ali men’s sight; 

And we, who study not our wayfarings 

But feel and cry—Oh we are drifting things, 

And evil! For what truth is in men’s eyes, 

Which séarch no heart, but in a flash despise 

A strange face, shuddering back from one that ne’er 
Hath wronged them? . . . Sure, far-comers anywhere, 
I know, must bow them and be gentle. Nay, 

A Greek himself men praise not, who alway 

Should seek his own will recking not... But I— 
This thing undreamed of, sudden from on high, 
Hath sapped my soul: I dazzle where I stand, 
The cup of all life shattered in my hand, 
Longing to die—O friends! He, even he, 
Whom to know well was all the world to me, 
The man I loved, hath proved most evil.—Oh, 
Of all things upon earth that bleed and grow, 

A herb most bruised is woman. We must pay 
Our store of gold, hoarded for that one day, 

To buy us some man's love ; and Io, they bring 
A master of our flesh! There comes the sting 
Of the whole shame. And then the Jeopardy, 
For good or ill, what shall that master be ; 
Reject she cannot: and if he but stays 

His suit, ’tis shame on all that woman’s days. 
So thrown amid new laws, new places, why, 
*Tis magic she must have, or prophecy— 

Home never taught her that—how best to guide 
Toward peace this thing that sleepeth at her side. 


R. Y. TyRRELL. 


THE FIRST TUDORS 


The History of England from the Accession of Henry VII, to the 
Death of Henry VIII, 1485-1547, By H. A. L. Fisuer. 
(Longmans, 7s, 6d. net.) 


Co-OPERATIVE history is now the fashion. Weare disposed 
to think that the Political History of England, of which 
Mr. Fisher’s book is the fifth volume, is in some respects 
an improvement on the Cambridge method; for while in 
the Cambridge work the writers in one volume do not 
always regatd matters from a common standpoint, here 
we have a complete voliume, coveting a defined period, 
from one author. This is in many respects a great advan- 
tage. It would have been a misfortune if the Lives of the 
first two Tudors had been written by men who took oppo- 
site views of the Tudor policy. We are sorry, however, 
that the period covered by this volume was not extendéd 
for another eleven years. The book would then have 
given us a complete view of the Tudor ideas of Govern- 
ment, shown the length to which the Protestant party 
pushed the Reform under Edward and the reactionary 
party their policy under Mary, and from the failure of 
both have shown Elizabeth’s true greatness in building up 
the via media anglicana in Church and State. It may, 
however, be said that the method adopted is the best to 
bring out the real character and ability of Henry VIII., 
for as soon as his hand was withdrawn his system broke 
down, driven first to the one extreme and thefi to the 
other. 

We must coafess that Mr. Fisher’s portrait of Hetty VII. 
is not satisfactory. It is stratige that the Life of the 
Enf@tish king whose history is mote romantic that that of 
any of our sovereigns should never have been written from 
the king’s point of view. From Mr. Fishet’s opening 
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remarks we hoped that at last Henry had found an 
historian who would put his case fairly before the country. 
For a young man of twenty-eight who had no real title to 
the crown, who was surrounded by men who had brought 
treachery to a fine art, who had no standing army, whose 
kingdom was over-run by armed robbers who like their 
masters would take any side for a gold noble, not merely 
to lead a successful invasion but to hold the crown against 
all comers and to transmit it fairly safe to his son was an 
achievement of some magnitude. The only historian who 
has grasped the position is Bacon, and it is this that even 
now makes his history valuable. It is the fashion to 
describe Henry as a tyrant, self-seeking, self-serving, self- 
interested, a sort of English Louis XI. as Louis used to be 
depicted. Modern French writers recognise that Louis was 
something more than this. It is to be hoped that English 
writers will some day do justice to the first of the Tudors. 

One advantage Henry gained from his exile: the ability 
to look at foreign questions as inextricably mixed up with 
English questions. As Mr. Fisher points out, his triumph 
meant the enmity of Burgundy and loss of income to the 
Dowager Duchess ; she at once began to rally the Yorkists, 
and this, driving Henry into the arms of France, was the 
beginning of that tangled web of foreign policy that 
forms the clue to so much of Tudor history. Another 
thing which Henry had learnt was not to trust his nobles. 
It was vital for him to be in his dominion over all persons 
supreme, and to do this he made a bid for the support of the 
bourgeois. This, as Mr. Fisher points out, accounts for 
Morton and Fox, Bray and Poynings becoming Henry’s 
trusted servants. That the king required these precautions 
was obvious. Lambert Simnel andthe Poles showed thatthe 
danger was real. We do not think that Henry’s diplomatic 
skill receives its due. It was something for a usurper, 
whose throne was far from secure, to gain for his son the 
hand of the princess who was then the best match in 
Europe and with it the pledge that the aid of the first 
military power was at the call of the Red Rose. It is true 
that the marriage was a failure, but its importance was 
recognised by English statesmen and for the next half- 
century the policy it indicated was one of the courses that 
English statesmen had to bear in mind. 

Mr. Fisher brings out well the extraordinary ideas of 
the first two Tudor princes on marriage. Henry’s idea of 
marrying his daughter-in-law Catharine on Arthur’s 
death has always been mentioned as showing that 
Henry’s love of Catharine’s dowry exceeded his love of 
decency, and his resignation of his claim in favour of his 
son Henry on condition that the dowry remained in 
England and that Suffolk, the most important of the 
Yorkish exiles, was surrendered to him, shows how little 
religion had to do with this celebrated marriage. If any 
one desire to read what Bacon calls “ curious and 
exquisite’ instruction, he should read Henry’s instructions 
to the Envoy he sent to Valencia to inspect the Queen 
of Naples and see whether she would make a desirable 
wife. They are given in full in the facsimiles of Historical 
Documents published by the Ordnance Survey Office. 
This proposal fell through. Henry then tried to arrange 
a marriage with Joanna of Castile. She was mad, but it 
was said that the English would not object to this as it 
did not prevent her bearing children, With such a 
father, it seems hardly surprising that the son’s ideas on 
the marriage contract were not those usually held by 
Englishmen. It would be waste of space to touch on the 
inconsistency of Henry in matrimonial affairs, except to 
call attention to a point which Mr. Fisher is one of the 
few writers to bring out: that while Anne Boleyn was 
found guilty of adultery, and for that among other things 
was executed, Henry—according to the decision of 
Parliament and the Universities in Catharine’s case—was, 
from his previous connection with Anne’s elder sister 
Mary, not married to Anne, who could not, therefore, be 
guilty of adultery. Ifit were against the divine law to 
marry two brothers, as Catharine did, it was equally so to 
live with two sisters as Henry did, 





Mr. Fisher fails to do justice to Wolsey and Cromwell. 
Both of them are judged too much from the point of view 
of merely English ministers. It is probable that no two 
men will agree on the character of either, and the number of 
historians who have sufficiently studied the inner history 
of the time to give an opinion worth having is very few. 
That Wolsey was the only man capable of carrying 
on the foreign policy of the Tudors is clear; the point of 
dispute is whether he desired the papacy as the crown of 
his career, or the means to enable him to carry English 
policy to a triumphant conclusion. We believe the latter. 
Of Cromwell, Mr, Fisher’s portrait is not flattering. 
Cromwell, he says: 
pushed his way to fortune by a combination of courage, skill, 
assiduity, and a convenient absence of scruple, He was a money- 
lender on a large scale and even when transacting the affairs of State 
he continued to transact legal business and to relieve the pecuniary 
necessities of a wide and extending circle of clients. 


This representation of the man who carried through 
Parliament the most wide-reaching change in our history 
as a low pettifogging attorney is as misleading as Froude’s 
eulogy. We may consider Cromwell’s policy mistaken and 
the means he adopted to carry it out objectionable, but a 
man who could conduct the domestic and foreign policy of 
the Crown in the face of the opposition of the English 
nobility and people and bring it to a triumphant end 
must have had other gifts besides being “sly, cruel, and 
greedy.” 


“ LITERARY HISTORY” 


Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den Anfdngen bis in die 
Gegenwart, Von Epuarp Encer. 2 vols, (Leipzig: 
Freytag, 12m.) 


It is difficult to say much that is favourable of this latest 
“‘ History of German Literature,” in spite of the enormous 
and painstaking labour that has evidently been bestowed 
upon it. Professor Engel is careful to define in his 
preface the peculiar niche which he believes his book 
will fill: it is to be a book for “‘ Nichtwissende,” a 
book that presupposes on the part of the reader an 
acquaintance with only the most familiar masterpieces of 
German literature; it is to be a book of “facts,” not 
opinions, a history in which the poets are to be allowed to 
speak for themselves, not to be judged. This sounds 
attractive, especially to the non-German reader, who 
often finds himself at a disadvantage because he does not 
possess sufficient knowledge to appreciate German _his- 
tories of the class to which, for instance, Wilhelm 
Scherer’s admirable work belongs. But the method Pro- 
fessor Engel follows can only be successful in the hands 
of a scholar who himself has fulness of knowledge and 
ripeness of judgment ; who is able, silently and unostenta- 
tiously, to order and arrange the facts, and to help, as it 
were, the poets to say just those things about themselves 
which are best adapted to take the place of independent 
commentary and criticism. Without such qualities in 
the author, the method is apt to be merely a cloak to 
hide their absence. Professor Engel’s work is an in- 
dustrious compilation, not far short of one thousand 
two hundred pages, for which the works of previous in- 
vestigators and literary historians have been ransacked 
with the systematic thoroughness that characterises 
German method in such matters. It is also, we ought to 
add, illustrated with a number of well-chosen and well- 
reproduced portraits of leading German men of letters. 
But the materials are thrown together with journalistic 
haste, and the style is, to say the least of it, rough and 
ready; many of the two hundred odd chapters, into 
which the work is divided, degenerate into mere collec- 
tions of “snippets’’ in loose and broken paragraphs. 
This is not literary history; it is only the rough sketch which 
an author makes of the materials out of which a history 
may ultimately be constructed. But even had Professor 
Engel given himself time to convert his compilation intoa 
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genuine historical survey of German literature, we doubt 
whether the results would have been satisfactory; for he 
seems to us to be strangely deficient in the literary sense, 
the feeling for poetry. Even the dryest of academic author- 
ities on the subject—a race, we imagine, Dr. Engel does 
not love—has more insight into the nature of literary 
genius, is more sensitive to the finer vibrations of the Ger- 
man soul in poetry, than he is. The limitations he has im- 
posed upon himself in writing only for ‘‘ Nichtwissende” 
and avoiding personal judgments on men and books, also 
perhaps explain why he has thrown the centre of gravity 
of his book so far forward: the first volume covers the 
history of the literature from the earliest times to the 
birth of Goethe; the second volume extends from Goethe 
to the present day. This arrangement naturally implies 
disproportionate treatment and a corresponding over- 
emphasis on nineteenth-century literature: it is justified 
only by the fact that the author seems more at home 
with the subject of his second volume. Indeed, his book 
would have made a better impression had he restricted 
himself entirely to modern German literature. We 
doubt whether he has much first-hand knowledge of 
medieval literature. If he has, he has failed to 
convince us of it, and his early chapters leave the impres- 
sion of having been hastily ‘got up” for the occasion. 
Of Middle High German he seems to have only a smat- 
tering, and the glamour of ‘‘the glorious Middle Age” 
has never, to judge from his discussion of the “‘ héfische 
Dichtung,” been felt by him at all. A writer who—to quote 
only one of many passages which reveal an extraordinary 
lack of discernment—can accuse Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach of having “‘no background,” of having “ nothing 
universally human” or even “truly German” to say, 
would obviously do better to leave German medieval 
poetry alone. 

Dr. Engel’s unimaginative, matter-of-fact—the Germans 
would say ‘‘niichtern”—way of looking at literature 
distorts his whole outlook, even in the later periods, 
where he is on familiar ground. He has little under- 
standing of what we non-Germans, at least, treasure in 
the literature as its finest and most distinctively German 
elements. The delicate spirituality of German lyric 
poetry, be it in the Minnesanger, in Goethe, or in the poets 
of more recent times, does not appeal to him; he has 
never, it would seem, penetrated beneath the surface of 
that wonderland of Romanticism at the beginning of last 
century, the movement associated with the brothers 
Schlegel, Novalis, Tieck and Wackenroder. So deficient, 
indeed, is he in sympathy for the “ Romantik’”’ that his 
criticism might have been written by the champion of 
Berjin rationalism at the end of the eighteenth century: 
by Nicolai himself! The delicate psychological filigree 
of Friedrich Hebbel, most original and stimulating ot all 
the dramatists of the nineteenth century, does not interest 
Dr. Engel, and he is without sympathy for the most 
interesting contemporary man of letters, Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. In other words, for what seems to us the quint- 
essence of the German spirit as it is expressed in literature, 
this book has only the cold shrug or, at best, words of 
indifferent praise. Even of writers like Keller and Heine, 
whom Professor Engel admires unconditionally, his 
account seems to miss the point; he fails to show us how 
os deserve the superlatives he scatters with a liberal 

and. 

It is needless to add, after what we have said, that he 
who looks to this work for information about literary 
movements in Germany, about the relationships between 
authors and books which form the organic life of a national 
literature, he who seeks to understand the fundamental 
ideas on which, say, the classical literature of the 
eighteenth century was built up, will find no guidance 
and no help. Facts—dry, often unenlightening and 
merely trivial facts—are all Dr. Engel has to offer. Per- 
haps the reader will turn with most interest to the last 
Section, which is tacked on more or less independently, as 

Die Gegenwart : 1885 bis heute,” There have been many 








such surveys of late, and Dr. Engel has felt the need of 
commenting on contemporary literature, and, at the same 
time, of making clear to the world his particular share in 
its development. We are inclined to think that the less 
freely a literary historian attempts to judge his contem- 
poraries, the more chance his book will have of com- 
mending itself to next year’s public; but for those who 
care for such disquisitions on the living, we can recom- 
mend the last hundred and twenty pages of this book as 
presenting a point of view worthy of consideration. 

There are plenty of readers in Germany who like 
literary history of this amorphous kind, like, too, the 
beating of the tam-tam of patriotism and nationalism, 
and who are willing to overlook superficiality in an author 
if he insists sufficiently on the “allgemein Mensch- 
liche” and the “ wahrhaft Deutsche’’; but we should 
be sorry to invite the tiro, either in Germany or in 
England, to make his first acquaintance with German 
poetry through this work. Professor Engel is also the 
author of a “History of French Literature” and a 
“‘ History of English Literature.” Reviewing an English 
translation of the latter, which appeared in 1902, the 
AcADEMmy arrived at the following conclusion: “‘ Dr. Engel’s 
manner is pretentious, and his assertions are positive. 
But we do not discover that he has any sense of literary 
proportion, or any literary insight into the genius of the 
literature which he professes to teach.” These words 
seem to us equally applicable to the present work. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


From East to West. By Sir Husert Jernincuam, (Murray, 


15s. net.) 


A CERTAIN sadness is noticeable in Lafcadio Hearn’s last 
writing on Japan. He felt that the simple beauty of the 
old order was changing and that the new order which was 
taking its place with amazing swiftness contained elemeats 
of vulgarity which are inevitably attendant on rapid pro- 
gress, whether it be the progress of an individual or of a 
nation: Whatever development may be the eventual 
result, the actual phase of change is apparently deplorable. 
Sir Hubert felt this. He wanted tosee the remnant of the 
old order of things, so he set out with his nephew and 
the Earl of Leitrim to visit Japan; and on his return he 
wrote the account of his journey, hoping partly that his 
observations might be of value, but chiefly (as he puts it in 
his attractive preface) to give himself ‘‘ the pleasure of 
renewing a delightful excursion in the effort, however in- 
effective, to describe it.” 

And very agreeable reading does this account of an in- 
teresting journey make. Sir Hubert writes pleasantly 
always, if without great literary distinction: he has 
observed sensibly, and all men of intelligence must be in- 
terested in the chatty record of his observations. _ Just as 
an expert writes for experts, so a sensible man writes for 
sensible men. His ideas do not penetrate deeply beneath 
the surface, and for that reason they are easily compre- 
hended and have their own value. Sir Hubert starts off 
from Paris and writes his impressions of Paris, then of 
Marseilles, his next halting-place, and gradually makes his 
amiable way via Aden and Bombay until he eventually 
reaches Nagasaki. In Japan he naturally is anxious to 
visit the battlefields and Port Arthur, and he does visit 
them, with his note-book in his hand and smile ofinterest 
on his face. And he tells you how fast the trains under 
military direction went, and how slowly; he tells you how 
comfortable he was at different inns on the road or how 
uncomfortable, as the case may be; how in Manchuria 
his party were shown into a bare room for the night, and 
how the cold prevented him from sleeping very well; but 
how the keen morning air of the mountains quickly in- 
vigorated him and made him forget the discomfort of the 
night. His book reads as pleasantly as a long evening 
passes, after a good dinne, in Leaiirg tle exploits and 
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adventures of a friend who has just returned from his 
travels. And in this case the travels have been to places 
which command interest, and the teller is a man of sound 
intelligence and wide experience. 


Van Dyck, By Lionet Cust. (Bell, 5s, net.) 


TuIs addition to the well-known ‘“‘ Great Masters” series 
is an abridged and revised version of the exhaustive 
volume on the life and work of Van Dyck published six 
years ago by Mr. Lionel Cust, whose erudition is now 

laced within the reach of a wider public. As an author- 
itative account of a painter whose work is richly repre- 
sented in this country Mr. Cust’s condensed volume should 
find a place in the library of every connoisseur. The 
illustrations are well-chosen and adequately reproduced, 
and though we could wish the list of paintings included 
those in private as well as those in public collections, the 
book must be pronounced in every way a worthy 
addition to a series remarkable for its convenience and 
authority. 








“MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 


II. i. 39. [Folio, p. 65.] 
Some run from brakes of Ice. 


THIs most intractable of the cruces of Shakespeare’s 
text has resisted adequate solution for close on three 
hundred years. The notes of the Cambridge editors show 
that the “ brakes” of the Foiio has been perpetuated by 
the subsequent folios, and by Rowe, Malone, Capell, 
Knight, Dyce and other editors, Keightley suggested 
“wreaks o’ vice’”’; Bulloch the extraordinary “ pranks 
of Iceland ’’ (whatever that may mean); and Thiselton 
considers ‘‘Ice”’ a misprint for “iron.” Shakespeare’s 
meaning has nothing whatever to do with “ running ”’— 
quite the contrary in fact—and still less with “‘ice’’ or 
with “‘ brakes,” whether meaning thickets, instruments of 
torture, or anything of that kind. 

(r) Even if the fact were not patent on the surface, 
Dyce hasshown very clearly that the Ice of the Folio is 
a misprint for vice. In his note on the Comedy of 
Errors, II. ii, 148, quoting this passage amongst six or 
seven others, chiefly from Beaumont and Fletcher, he 
remarks that “‘the proneness of printers to blunder on 
words beginning with ‘v’ is very remarkable.” And the 
preceding '*f” in “ of,” identical as it is in pronunciation 
with ‘‘ v,” strengthens this view. 

(2) The key to this corruption is to be found in the 
following passages of this play : 

III. ii. 6. sgq.: 
‘Twas never merry world since of two usuries, the merriest was put 


down, and the worser allowed by order of law a furred gown to keep 
him warm, and furred with fox and lambskins too ; 


IIL, ii. 22 ; 
Do thou but think, 
What ’tis to cram a maw or clothe a back, 
From such a filthy vice ; 


and King Lear, IV. vi. 167-169: 


The wsurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tattered clothes small vices do appear 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. 


What Pompey meant by the “‘ two usuries” was the two 
vices ’’ of money-lending and fornication. The stews of 
Southwark in Tudor times were farmed out to foreign 
women by the Mayors of London; and Stow refers to 
this practice when he says: **In the year of Christ 1546 
the 37th of Henry VIII., this row of stews in Southwarke 
was put down by the King’s commandment.” Hence 
Shakespeare makes Pompey speak of the ‘ merriest” 
vice as a *‘usury.” The “worser,” in Pompey’s view, 
was money-lending, which continued to flourish; and 
brown fox-fur was the recognised everyday dress of a 





usurer or money scrivener. There are many references 
to this in the writers of Shakespeare’s time, ¢.g., Greene 
in his “Groatsworth of Wit, etc.,” has “Gorinius .. , 
sat as formally in his tox-furd gowne”; and in his “ Dis- 
couery of Coosnage” and “ Conny-catching” (I591- 
1592): “‘ Those fox-furd Gentlemen that hyde under 
their gownes faced with foynes [#.c., skins of the beech- 
marten or polecat] more falshood than all the Conny- 
catchers in England . . . those miserable Usurers I meane 
that like Vultures pray uppon the spoyle of the poore,” 
and Ben Jonson in his Bartholomew Fair, V. iii., has “ In 
a scrivener’s furr'd gown.” The New English Dictionary 
refers to Vicary’s “Anat.” 1561: “My gowne ,. , fac’d 
with foyne backes.” 

The particular “vice” of this play is to be found men- 
tioned in at least a dozen passages, viz., II. i. 39; II. ii. 5, 
29, 136; II. iv. 42, 116; III. i, 138; III. ii. 24, 106, 108, 
284, 291; IV. ii. 115, etc. 

(3) What did Escalus mean by his apophthegm in 
II. i. 38-40 ? 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall: 
- Some run from brakes of Ice, and answer none [sic Folio 
And some condemned for a fault alone. 


Exactly what Isabella meant in II. ii. 127, when she says 
to Lucio: 

Great men may jest with saints; 'tis wit in them, 

But in the less foul profanation .. . 

That in the captain’s but a choleric word 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy ; 


or what Lear says in IV. vi. 168, above quoted ; or, as we 
say, ‘One man may steal a horse, while another may 
not look over the hedge.” It is significant that the 
above-quoted passage from King Lear, written, it will be 
remembered, not long after Measure for Measure—and 
probably not more than a year or so after—refers to the 
** vice’ of lust as well as to usury or money-lending ; and 
the moralising of Escalus would be equally general in 
its application to the ‘ two usuries.” : 

(4) We are now in a position to remove the corruption 
of the Folio, and to supply what, it is submitted, Shake- 
speare actually wrote, viz. : 


Some furr’d on backes of vice, and answer none; 


i.e., some are furred, or, wear furred gowns, on their 
vicious backs, and are not called to account. In other 
words, they line their pockets or make their fortunes out 
of vice, whether of money-lending or lust. This will 
appear more clearly from a collocation of the corruption 
with the above emendation: 


run from brakes of Ice, 


furr'd on backes of Vice, and answer none 


Some 


where absolutely every letter of the Folio is repeated or 
accounted for with startling exactness. The misprint of 
the letter “‘r” for “‘c” in “*backes” is one of the 
commonest in the Folio owing to the great similarity of 
those letters in point of form. 

Measure for Measure first appeared in print, so far as 
we know, in the Folio of 1623; and the compositor’s eye, 
if he printed from a manuscript, or his ear, if he printed 
from dictation, a practice then common enough, might 
readily fall into the error above shown. In the latter 
case, it must be pointed out that the word “ brake,” 
meaning a thicket of fern, etc., was not pronounced as we 
now pronounce it, viz., with the long a, but as if spelt 
“brack,” and sounded exactly like its congener “* bracken,” 
which was in fact the same word. Hence the corruption 
of the true word backe into brake. Shakespeare’s omission 
of the substantive verb need cause no concern, owing to 
the close compression of language necessary in such an 
apophthegmatic sentence; and besides, it is omitted in 
the succceding line, ‘and some condemned for a fault 
alone.” 

HENRY CUNINGHAM. 








